THE THREAT OF INVASION BY SEA
that the enemy concentrated his forces in every
available port and harbour, both large and small,
aircraft of the R.A.F. carried out reconnaissances
and as a result brought back invaluable informa-
tion. In the early days of September reports showed
only small concentrations of men and material, but
as time progressed the concentrations became more
and more imposing, and before long hundreds of
barges and other war equipment were assembled at
Antwerp, Calais, Dunkirk, Ostend, Nieuport and
Le Havre. From the air many of the barges were
"daily reported to be moving slowly from one canal
to another. Small warships were also moored near
the barges, which are self-propelled, over 150 feet
hi length and each capable of carrying about two
train-loads of men or materials. It was known also
that Germany had commandeered every avail-
able barge of over 500 tons and that armies of
workmen were employed in the shipyards, altering
the bows of these vessels to enable tanks and guns to
be more easily carried and disembarked. Besides
these concentrations of barges there were also sub-
marines in many of the harbours, some of them of
ocean-going type, large motor vessels, tugs and
merchant ships. On one occasion forty-five large
merchant ships were reported at Le Havre. Inland,
new aircraft shelters were being built on the many
aerodromes from which it was expected that enemy
aircraft would play their part in the invasion. It was
noted, too, that the railways were particularly busy,
especially between Germany and the Low Coun-
tries/
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